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ABSTRACT , \ 

This document discusses a study of 36 level 3 

.exercises tried out in a single, middle-income, suburban, 
second-gra^de classroom. The following outcomes were generated for the 
exercises^ capitalize the first letter of a sentence, correctly end 
sentenced with periods or question marks, capitalize proper nouns, 
correctly use commas in dates and dialogue, correctly place quotes 
around dialogue* write complete sentences, and organize composition 
into paragraphs and indent each, paragraph. The primary purpose of the 
study was to obtain teacher and- pupil comments and observational data 
in oive classroom, so* as to identify any deficiencies or problems with 
the materials and teacher procedures. Tfie results are discussed in 
terms of teacher affect, time per exercise, teacher directions, 
teacher's guide, and the effects of the various units involved in the 

. level 3 exercises. This document also contains the following five 
appendixes: "Examples of * • Select', 1 •Correct, 1 and •Construct* Lessons 
(Teacher 1 s Versions) for Outcomes Related to Writing Mechanics," 
"1971-72 Level 3 Composition Skills Tearcher's Guide," "Posttest 
Administration Directions," "1971-72 Level 3 Teacher Questionnaire, " 
and "Lesson Observation^ Summaries^ " (TS) 
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ABSTRACT 

The 1971-72 single-classroom tryout of .36 Level 3 Composition 
Skills exercises is reported. Included are (l^a, description of the 
tryout outcomes, classes, materials and data^sourcesV (?) a presen- 
tation of results from lesson observations, -teacher meetings, pupil 
testing, and pupil preference interviews; and (3) a discussion of the 
tryout which includes revised outcomes ind structure for the 1972-73 
tryout. 
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1971-72 TRYOUT OF LEVEL 3 COMPOSITION SKILCS EXERCISE 1 



Fred Niedermeyer, Edys Quellmalz, and Lee Trithart 

y — 

Thirty-six exercises at Level' 3 were written during 1971-72 and 
tr'ied' out, in a single, middle-income, surban, second-grad« classroom. 
The outcomes and lessons for this tryout were revisions and exten- 
sions resulting m from an initial' Level \ tryout during 1970-71 tryout, 
presents the results, and discusses the results in IjLght of future 
Level 3 development. , 

•■ * 

DESCRIPTION OF THE TRYOUT 
OUTCOMES . , , ," w 

The following outcomes were generated for the 1971-72 Level 3 



! 

> v 



exercises: 

1. Capitalize the first letter of a sentence. 

2. Correctly end sentences with periods or question marks. 

3. Capitalize proper pouns. 

/- 

4. Correctly use commas in dates and in dialogue. 

5. Correctly place quotes arodnd dialogue. 

6. Write complete sentences; avoid sentence run-ons, strings, » 
and fragments. 

7. Organize composition, into^paragraphs and indent each 
* * paragraph. - . * , ' 

^Miriam Baumgarten contributed substantially to the preposition of 
Level 3 lessons and this rtport. 



8. Write a storyline that' is *,well organized, original 5 (novel) , 
and' of -high overall quality (well expressed and coherent). 

> 

9. Increase the number of words and sentences written in a 
composition. 



TRYOUT AND COMPARISON CLASSES 

A single middle-income, suburban, second-grade classroom was 
selected for the tryout of the Level 3 exercises. One clasps, rather 
than several, was utilized because most of the outcomes andlessons 
were new, and it was not known how appropriate and usable they would 

■ I 

be in a teacher-administered situation. >Thus, the primary purpose 
of the tryout was to obtain teacheY ^hd pupil comments and observa- 
tional data in one classroom, so as to identify any gross deficiencies 
or problems with the materials and teacher proce^du^es . End-of-year 
pupil achievement was also of interest, and another second-grade 
class in a nearby school was identified to be pr\- and posttested 
for comparison purposes. 



MATERIALS 

Thirty-six exercises, organized into three units of 12 exercises 
each, wex'e written and tried out. In addition, an introductory unit, 
consisting of 12 exercises sampled from the Level 2 Program, was pre- 
sented to six children prior to the Level 3 lessons. These children 
had written less than two sentences in a pretest af^0he beginning of 
the tryout, and the Level 2 lessons were administered to promote 
enough writing fluency for entry into the Level 3 exercises. 
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Outcomes relating to writing mechanics (Outcomes 1-7 on Pages 1 and 2) 
were taught by providing children w^th response opportunities which 
progressed from simple to more complete. Three types of exercises were 
written to structure this sequence: (1) "select" exercises in which 
the child selected from various stimuli (e.g., words, punctuation 
marks, or different versions of the same composition) to respond to 
certain directions (e.g., "Mark the story that is paragraphed proper- 
ly 11 ) > (2) "correct" lessons in which the child corrected errors in given 
compositions or indicated where corrections should be made, and (3) 
"construct' 1 lessons where the child wrote composition nnd edited for 
Outcomes 1-7. Samples of these types of lessons appear in Appendix A 
(teacher versions). 

Outcome 8 (planning story lines) and, in some ways, Outcome 7 
(paragraphing) were taught by having children outline their stories 
in "planning boxes" prior to writing the entire story. (See • "construct" 
lesson in Appendix A.) 1 

Outcome 9 (increased fluency) was not taught directly, but was 
expected to result from the writing practice received when completing 
the 36 exercises. 

* 

Teacher procedures for each lesson were printed on the Teacher's 
copy. (See Appendix A.) In addition, certain instructional procedures 
applicable to all lessons were contained in a short Teacher's Guide. 
This Guide is contained in Appendix B. 0 



DATA SOURCES ( 

- . 

Teacher Questionnaire 

A two-page questionnaire was developed. It was completed *by the 

tryout teacher at an end-of-year meeting with the' authors. Additional 

» 

comments, criticisms, and suggestions were also recorded at this 
meeting. 

* 

Lesson Observations rf / 

* • * fc 

During. the tryout, a total of five lessons were observed by v 
Composition Skills staff members. Each observation was recorded* on 
a form used with several Laboratory programs. (See Niedermeyer, 1972.) 

S 

Pre- and Post tests v \ 

A pretest and^ a posttest were developed to assess the Level 3 out- 
comes. The tests were group-adininisteretf. ' On each test children were 

* * * 

asked to write eight dictated sentences, and then to write a story 
coed by an illustration and a dictated 'tntjoductioi^^A^co^y of the 
posttest administration directions is contained in Appendix c!. 

Outcomes 1-5 (punctuation) were assessed by counting the capitals, 
commas, etc., in the dictated sentences. Outcomes 6 (strings, run-oh's*, 
etc.), 7 (paragraphing), 8 (quality, organization, originality), and 

9 (fluency) were assessed through analyses. -(frequency counts and lf 

»■'•<' 

ratings), of the stories written by 'the children. All correlations^ 
of agreement between judges rating the stories on various criteria 
(Outcome *8) were .86 or higher. 
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The tests were administered in both t\\p tryout class and %he compiri- 
son class, £rior to. scoring both the pretest and the posttest. random sara 
pies of -20 children were drawn from each class and randomly mix^j together 

» 

Pupil Preference Inventory 

Two forms of an individually administered pupil preference inventory 
developed. Each waaf administered to a random* sample of eight to 



were 



ten children at the end of the year. During the administration of the 

? , ' . 

inventory, the child was asked to state whether he liked various 

activities or materials "a whole lot," "& lot," "just ok, or "not 

at all." There were nine items on each form of £he inventory, *and 

all of the various tyj>es of exercises and activities from the Level \ 

, .3 lessons, pl\is some non-writing activities. 



SEQUENCE OF TRYOUT ACTIVITIES 9 ' * 

- ■* " ' v 

Pretesting at both the tryout class and the comparison class took 
place during early January of 1972. In mid-January, the Composition 
3kiHs staff conducted a .one-hour teacjier-training session at the 
tryout school* At this time, the teaxher was given the materials and 
Teacher's Guide. The program outcome^ and materials were described 
and examined, and the teacher procedures were presented and discussed, 
A schedule indicating at^what dates the various exercises should be 

completed was a'lso provided in Qrder to aid the teacher in completing 

I ' • 
f<^ur units (12 Level 2 exercises and 36 Level 3 exercises) by the 

end of the school year.* The teacher began administering the exercises 

t V t 

the following week. Posttesting took place in both classes in late 
May. 



RESULTS - . \ 

LESSON OBSERVATIONS AND TREACHER QUESTIONNAIRES 

Lesson observations of the tryout class and the teacher meeting 
yielded information concerning, use of the program at the second* grade 
level. . This information is summarized below. • v . 
Pacing 

* Vhe teacher followed the pacing schedule throughout the tryout and 
completed all exercises. 
Teacher. Affect 



tie throughout the ti 



In judging the appropriateness of the program for her -students, th 
teacher stated that most of the progranf had been appropriate for the 
children. The teacher felt that tne^xercises; were generally geared- to 
the children's interests and rated their overall reaction to the pro- 
gram as fairly enthusiastic. The teacher stated that she would definit 
ly like to use the program again. 
Time pej Exercise 

, The teacher administered five exercises per *week to the six chil- 
dren whose pretest scores indicated they would benefit from the Level 2 
review lessons comprising Unit 1. For the Level 3 units, the tekcher 
administered approximately two exercises per week to all children. She 
estimated that, on the average, each Level 3 exercise had taken about 
one hour. The times taken for different lesson formats varied greatly, 
however*. . The teacher stated that* she gave students additional practice 
on some of the. more difficult exercises. Part of this additional prac- 
tice time was included in the teacher's one-hour per lesson estimate. 
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vTea cher Directions ~ f 

The teacher felt that the directions for the individual exercises 
were generally help£ul and clear. Ther^were specific times, however, 
, when. she would have liked them to be more complete. She indicated she 
•would have preferred more of the instructions to have been worded as she 
would give them to the class (i.e., 'scripted) . v 

V 

Teacher s .Guide 

, The teacher found the Guide to be rattier scant. She mentioned that 

,. * 

after the beginning oi>the program, she seldom referred to it. 
Unit 1: Transition h 

The teacher considered Unit 1 to be good practice, and wished that 

t^he entire class had gone through it. 

* . » 

Unit 2: Emphasis on avoiding sentence strings and run-ons, and indent* - 
ing paragraphs • ^ 

In general, the teacher felt that the exercises on avoiding sen- 
tence strings and run-ons were too difficult for most of the children. 
She thought that it was worthwhile to teach the children to avoid using 
sentence strings, but that the children should be given mare practice. 
She did not think the fhildren needed instruction on avoiding run-on 
sentences at all. The teacher found the instruction for both these 
types of exercises to be somewhat confusing. On the other hand, the 
teacher thought all the exercises 6n paragraphing were v^ry good and 
appropriate for the class. 

Unit 3: Emphasis on writing friendly letters, descriptive language/ 
and paragraphing • ** 

The teacher had favorable comments on the letter writing and para- 
s' 

* graphing exercises in this unit. She felt that the children had enjoyed 



doing these, and had learned a lot from them. The teacher did not feel, 
however, that there was any point to the one descriptive-language exer- 
cise, unless some follow-up was provided. 
Unit 4: Emphasis <?n dialogue in stories 

The. teacher felt that dialogue should be taught, but that this 
unit was too difficult. She suggested that each aspect of punctuating 
dialogue should be taught independently of Qther aspects (e.g., using 
commas and periods should not' be taught in the same exercise), and that 
more total exercises should be given on these skills. The children es- 
pecially had difficulty paragraphing combined dialogue and narration, 

A copy of the Teacher's written responses/ to the questionnaires' 
is contained in Appendix D. Copies of the lesson observation summaries 
submitted by the staff during the year are contained in Appendix E. 
PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT 

Table 1 presents the pretest and posttest percentages of correct 
responses ort Outcomes 1-5 as ipeasured through the % sentences dictated 
to second-grade tryout and comparison classes. From the data in Table 1 
it may be seen that' the percentage of correct responses was markedly 
higher for the tryout class on the posttest dictated sentences . than 
it was for the comparison class. 

Table 2 shows the pretest and posttest means and standard deviations 
of the total number of words, sentences, and paragraph indentations 
(Outcoiges 9 and 7) in stories .written by children in the tryout class 
and the comparison class. It, may be seen that* tryout children out- 
performed comparison children in number of words (90 to 68) , number of 
sentences (12 to five) and number of paragraph indentations (six to one). 



Table 1 

Preteat and Posttest Percentages of Corredt Responses on fcditing Outcomes 
as Measured Through ^Senttences Dictated to Second-Grade Tryout and Comparison Classes 
(Nianber of Items- per Outcome Indicated in Parentheses) 



Outcome Measured 


Tryout 


Class 


Comparison Class 




Pretest 


-Posttest 

a : — 


Pretest PostteSt 


1. r Initial' capitalization: 
Correctly capitalized 
initial letter of sentence (9) 


91 


92, 
* 


69 • 82 

• 


2. Capitalization: 

Correctly capitalized 


52 


69 


53 , ' - 44 • • 



[ proper nouns (5) 

• * * " * 

3. Ending punctuation : 57 88 32 58 

Correct ending - ^ y 

punctuation (8) 

4. Conmas: 5 72, 5 v 8 

Comma present and , 

correctly placed (3) ( 

5. Quotes: * 0 58 0 - « 8 

Quotes ^present and 
correctly placed (2) 



Number of tests scored 20 20 20 2Q 




Table 2 

Pretest and Posttest Means and Standard Deviations of 
Total Words, Sentences, and Paragraph Indentations in 
'Stories Writteft by Seconds-Grade Trybut and Comparison Classes t 

(Outcomes 9 and 7) . 



1 




Tryout 
Pretest' 


Classes " 

0 

Posttest- 


Cdtaparis^> 
Pretest 

- • > 


n„ Classps 

Pdstues,r 

.<- 


Number of Wotds i 


X 


36.00 


89.55 


39.50 


66.00 




s ? d. 


17. 0& 


33.84 


. 22,83 


28.35, 


Number of Sentences 


X 


3,85 


11.75 


3.30 


• 5.25 




- s.d. 


2.01 


4.29 


' 3.74 




Number of Paragraph 


X 


0" 


6.15 ' 


0 


■ \05 


Indentations 














s.d. 


* * 0 


3.02 . , 


0 


.22 


Number of Subjects 




20 


20 • • 


20 U, 


20 



i 

\ 




f 



12 



•11- 



Table 3 presents the pretest and posttest percentages of complete 
sentences, Sentence strings , ptentence' fragments, and run-on sentences 
in stories written; by second-grade tryout and comparison classes, 
(Outcpme 6). • The lew posttest frequencies for strings, fragments, 
and ^run-on's indicate that this outcome was effectively taught* 

'3 ■ 

" Table. 4 indicates the pretest and posttest percentage distribution 



of subjective rating&jWyiuality, origiifelity, and organizat 
stories written by second-grade tryout and comparison classe 
8). Even allowing* for initial pretest differences between the tryout 
a^id comparis'bfr classes- on some of the ^ratings,' the tryout "class had a 
substantially higher percentage of ratings in the 4 to 5 range on the 
posttest stories (80#, 95%, and 95%) "^ian did the comparison c^ass 
(35%; 80%, and 25%). - . \ 

Table 5 breaks out the punctuation outcome^^Outcomes 1-5, . 
Table 1) into smaller skill units for the tryout Clasfe. It may be 
' seen that the skills fdr \#iich the correct responses Were not made 
. 8&. percent *bf the time relate primarily td use of dialogue and elates, 

PUPIL PREFERENCE INVENTORY % ^ 

Tables 6 and 7 indicate the distributions of pupil preference 

* • ■ 

responses to activities in' Form A (eight randomly sampled children) 
and Form. B (10 children). It # may be seen that no more than one child 
in each of the samples expressed a dislike of any of the activities. 
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.-.-■* Table 3 " - * 

/ ( 1 : 

Pretest and Posttest Percentages of Complete Sentences, Sentence Strings, 
Sentence Fragments, and Run-on Sentences in Stories 1 Written by' Second-Grade 
s # 1 " Tryout and Comparison Classes (Outcome 6) 



• • - '• 






Tr you t 


Classes 


Comparison Classes 








Pretedt 


• 

Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 










* *r 






Complete Sentences 






69 


96 


3-9 v 


58 


Sentence Strings 


» \ 




5 




t * 

■' «i 

6 


2 


Sentence Fragments 






12 


• 1 


29s 


16 


Run-on Sentences 






14 . 


3 


' 26 


24 


Number of Sub-Je^ts 






20 


20 


20- 


20 



« * 



9 

ERIC 



14 














. */"^ 


(U 










4J 




00 


*J 








AJ 




C 


C 








CO 


i— I CQ 


- o 


0) 






CO 




a 3 


a 


fM 








<r 


B cr 


w . 


i— 1 












a 


<y 




u 








u 


o 


o 


*r4 * 


1 


CO 


AJ CQ 




X 




CO 




c 


X C 


o 


cu 


o 


U- 


CO 


M 


w ^ 


















m 


^' 




CM 




1— < 


o 
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Table 5 J f 

Posttest Percentages of Correct Responses on Editing* Outcomes as Measured 
Through Sentences Dictated to Second-Grade Tryout Classes 
(Number of Items for Each Outcome in Parentheses) * 





Outcome Measured 

* 


* •> 


Posttest 
Percentages 


1. 


Initial capitalization: 

Pnrrprtlv racl tal i7P<! initial Ipttpr 

„ of sentence (8) 


* 


97 : 


i 

*■ • 


Tr^ t i 1 rflTi^ t 1 i ?sk t \ nn • 

1111 Lia 1 L,aLJx>l»aX^£>dUA.Ull» 

Correctly capitalizes initial letter 
of quoted sentence (1) 




55 


2 . 


* * 

Pani ta 1 1 7a t i on • 

UQ Ul kg 1140 k 1UII r » * 

'Correetly capitalizes initial letter 
of proper names (5) 




69 


2. 


Capitalization: 

Correctly capitalizes initial letter 
of months of year (1) 




70 


3. 


Ending punctuation: 

Correct ending punctuation-period (4) 




91 


3. 


Ending punctuation: 

Correct ending punctuation-question mark 


(3) 


.87 

• 


3. 


Ending punct&ation: 

Correct endfng punctuation-question mark 
inside quote (1) 

* . A * 




80 

** ■ i, 


4. 


- Commas . t 

Present a-nd correctly placed before quote 


(i) 


85 



4. Commas: > % 

Present and correctly placed" after 'quote (1) 

4. Commas:. - f ^ 

Present and correctly placed between day , 
and year in 4ate (1) 

• ✓ 

5. Quotes; • 

Present and correctly placed (2) 



60 



70 



58 



Number of subjects: 20 



( Table 6 

Distribution ^>f Form A Pupi 1' Pref eSrence Responses by Eight 
"Second-urade Try out Children. 







Do you 


Do you 


like it. 


. ? 






like to. . . ? 










* 




a whole 


a 


just 






yes no 


lot 


lot 


o.k. 



1 • write words and 
sentences? 



0 1 



do papers, like these 
where you fix up ^strings 
and run-ons? 



1 1 



listen to other boys and 
girls share4thmgs they've 
brought to school? 



0 i 



5. 



plan the beginning, middle 
and end of your story - 
before you write it? 

do papers like these 
where you j>ut quota- 

marks around what 
people feay? 



1 . 0 



6* read stories? 

7. write what boys. and 
girls are say^pg to 
each other? 



1 0 

1 . o 



3 
3 



do papers like these 
where you read two 
things and put -an "X lf 
under the right one?. 

draw pictures with 
crayons or paint?- 



1 3 



0 6 



17 
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f 


/able 7 








Percentage Distribution of 

' Ten Second 


Form li Pupil 
-Grade liyout 


Preterm net- Kc sponses 
Chi id re Ji 


by 

b 




Do you 
1 ike to. 


. ? 


Do \ ou 1 ike i I 




* 


ves - 


no 


a whole <i 

lot loL ' 


' JUgt 

o.k. 


1. read over what you 
0 1 write and fix vour 


9 


1 


2 4 


3 



mistakes': 



do papers like thebi 
where you put an 
where a new para^.rapl 
starts? 



10 



3. listen to other boys 
and girls share things 
they've brought to 
stories? 

4. write stories? 

5. write stories and 
letters like these 7 

6. read $tones? 

7. write letters to 
someone? 



10 




2 
4 

4 
3 



4 
2 

2 
3 



8. plan stories and it iters 
like these? 



*1 



• 4 



draw pictures witl 
crayon or paint .' 



lo 
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Children were generally favorable toward most of the activities', with 
the possible exception of M plan thebegi'nning, middle, and end of your 
story before you write it" (.Form A). 

DISCUSSION. 

The 1971-72 single-classroom tfyout of 36 Level 3 Loraposition Skills 

exercises provided muc^ iniormation useful for iuriher development. The 

primary implication of the tryout are as follows: 

. The exercises generated generally positive teelings from both 
the teacher and the children. 

. Level 3 success relies heavily on teacher implementation of sug- 
gested procedures. For 1972-73 teacher procedures will be 
placed on separate 5x8 cards, as they are in the Drama* and 
Public Speaking Program. 

. Pupil performance on avoiding strings and run-on's was b°°d, < ^*** 1 
but teacher procedures need to be rewritten. 

i * \ 

, . Strategies for teaching dialogue need to be reformulated, J 
and more pupi\ practice needs to be provided. j 

• Most of the writing mechanics skills related to punctuation can 
be effectively taught with the present lesson formats. 

• Fluency, originality, and organization do increase substantially 
as a result ot the lessons, even though these outcomes are not 
taught directly. * ' * 

•For the 1972-73 tryout, tin Level 3 outcomes have been expanded in 

the^areas of planning and writing for various purposes (describe, instruct, 

narrate, entertain*). Previously, the outcomes have focused primarily 

on mechanical skills. The revised structure tor the 1972-73 Level «3 

tryout appears in Table 8, and is intended to encompass a broader range 

of useful composition skills for youu^ children. 
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^ - APPENDIX A 

EXAMPLES OP "SELECT, 11 "CORRECT/ 1 AND "CONSTRUCT," 
LESSONS (TEACHER'S VERSIONS) FOR OUTCOMES RELATED TO WRITING MECHANICS 
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"£*Uct" format 



SWRL THIRD-YEAR COMPOSITION SKILLS 
UNIT 4 LESSON 7 



Name^ 



Selecting Appropriately Indented* Dialogue 
» t 

•. Have the children r*ad the riddle as it is written on the left side or Page I 
r Point outnhat Che^ustratlons I 8h* the boy talking to the woman and 'then the 
woman talking to the bey. Hav*%he children discover that everv tine there >4 , 
change el speaker (i e. % a dift^eut person begins to speak), thv n,.vsentence 
wtil-be indented. (Dialogue is^fttfented when there is a new *p*ak,r, a* p, ir ,i- 
grip** is indented when there is a new idea ) 
. H*ve the children read the secpnd version of the riddle 00 Die npht side oi ^e I 
Help the children discover thafc ^nts* riddle- is not indented ^erv ^m- d .liferent 
person begins speakings After* >frs. tfhlte speaks, Mike spt^ksY but the ^enten^ ln 
which, Mike speaks is not indented, so this version is wrong. 1 
: Explain that in the rest of the i**ton the children must put an «\n the box under 
the correctly indented version' o£ ■ *icb riddle. Remind therr that e^erv tins a 
different person begins speaking the sentence should be indented. 
.Have the children complete Page:^ under your direction beforl? finishing Pages i - -V 
* independently. ' • • 

. Use the procedures recommended^ correction.,and ,fo,lipw r wp in the T eacher's <.uide 




Mike said, "Let's see/if yo^ 
knovy the answer to this question!' 
What is light in the day and dart 
at night?" . 

* . Mrs. White said, "The sk\nis 
light in the day and dark at nigh^" 

, t 

* Mikeo/elled, "That is nghtf I 
.didn't 1 think you would know tha$> 



: Mike said, "Let's see if'you 
know the answer to. this question 
. What is light in the day and dark 
at nighP" • / 

4 f Mrs White said, "The sky i< 
light ip the dqy and dark -at night 
Mike yelled,, "That is right' I. 
didn't think you would know that 1 ' 



, Ted said, "I am going to, ask 
you a harj^ questiorv-Mr. Know-lt-AII." 

. Mr.'Know-lt-A[l said, "O.K., I 
yyill answer it!" Ted asked, J'WhaJ 
Wng doesn't wear a crown?" 

Mr, Know4t-AII said, "That . , 
isn't o hard question. 

The king of the jungle" doesn't 
wear a crown " 



Ted said, "I am going to ask 

you a hard question, Mr. Know-lt-AII. 

* 

' ; Mr. Know-lt-AII said/'O.K. ,1 • 
will answer it." ' 

* . ted asked/'What king doesn't 
wear a crowrP" 

Mr. KfTow-ft-AII said "That 
isn't a hard question. The king of 
the jungle doesn^wear a crown. 



RusS ask%d, "What runs but 
doesn't, walk?" 

Miss Little said, '1 can't 
think of one thing that runs but 
doesn't walk Tell me the answer.' 1 

Russ said. "A watch runs but 

doesn't-walk "' r ^ 



# Russ asked, "What runs but 
doesn't walk?" Mis$ Little said, 
"I can'Mhink otone thing that* 
runs ibut doesn't walk Tell me 
■ the % answer " 

Russ said/ "A watch runs but 
doesn't wplk." 



X 
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(lesson continues in 



sane foraat on Pages 3 and 4) 
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'> "Correct" Format 

SWRl THIRD-YEAR COMPOSITION SKILLS . ~~ 
UNIT 4 LESSON 8 * • 

Name _ 

. " s 

\ 



Indicating "hirt Dialogue Should ba Indented in Stories 

. Tall tha children that they are folng Co read atories and decide where the sentences 

•Kould be indented.* % * 

„ Haw* the children raid th* atory on Page 1 and look at the illustrations. Remind 
„ them that the beginning of a story is always Indented, and they should indent 
sentences in thr story when a different peraon begina speaking, txplain that^ the 
flrat X indicates the beginning of the atory (when Teddy first speaks). The second 
X Indicates when Jack begins to apeak, and the third X comes when Teddy speaks 
again. Have the childr en refer t o the picture* for cues that the speaker is 
changing. 

they are to read the rest of the stories and put an X at 
Story and an X every time a different person begins speaking, 
lete Page 2 individually. Check their answers before allowing 
3*and 4 independently. The children should place 3 X's 



Tell the children 
th,e beginning of e 
Have the.chiid. 
them to complete 
acK 




in each stdry. 

"Use tWa procedures recommended for correction and follow-up in the Teacher *a Guide . 
If there ia narration immediately before or after a quotation that relates to a 
speaker, the narration and quotation will ba Included In the seme peragraph. The 
stories written for tb^a lesson contain narration and conversation combined in this 
manner, if' the children have difficulty deciding if the narration relates to the 
quotation, you may wiah to allow them to Indent conversation and narration saperately. 
There la no clear-cut rule for Indenting dialogue with narration , although every 
time there la a change of speaker, tha dialogue nuer be Indented. % 




One dpv Teddy ond Jack were taking a walk. Suddenly Teddy yelled, T 
think I see a pony in Mr. Porker's yord! Let's qo into the yord ond play with 

x ■ : 

jt " Jock said, It does' not took like a pony to me I om not going into the 
yard, and I don> think that you should." Jack watched wink* Teddy rnn into 

X " 

the yard alone "Help! He)pi" Teddy yelled. ""You were nghti This isn't a 
pony 1 Teddy ran out of the yard ps quickly as he could A Dig bull was • 



running after him 
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. M Correct M Fornat 

SWRL THIRD-YEAR COMPOSlflON SKILLS 

UNIT 4 LESSON 8 ' {£— 



'> . Name 



Indicating Where Dia logue Should be Indented in Stories 

. Tell the children that they are going to read stories and decide vhere the sentence* 
should be Indented.* 

. Have the children read the sCpry on Pa^e 1 and look at the illustrations Remnd 
them that the beginning of a. story is always Indented, and tney sho.ild indent 
sentences in the story when a, different person begins speakinc Ixplain that the 
first X Indicates the beginning of the story (when Teddv first speaks) The second 
X indicates when Jacj^begins 'to speak, and the third * cones> ."ien TedJv speaks 
again. "Rave the chlWren refer to the pictures, for cues fiat t'ie speaker is 
changing. zf\ 

. Tell the children that they -ate to read the rest of the stories. and put an * at 
the beginning of eacn story and an X every time a different person begins sp*akinu 

. Have the children complete Page 2 individually. Check their dnsvtrs before allowing 
them to complete Pages J and' A Independently. The children s'^uld place 3 / '$ .. 
in each story. 

. Use the procedures recommended for correction and follow-up in fie Teacher 's Guide 
* If there is narration Immediately before or efter a quotation that relates to~a| 
speaker, the narration and quotation will be included in the sane paragraph. The 
srorles wriBten for this lesson contain narration and conversation combined in this 
manner. If the children navj? difficulty decidinK if the narration relates to tie 
quotation, you may wish to allow them to indent conversation and narration separately 
There is no clearrcut rule for Indenting dialogue with narration, although every 
time there is a cnange of speaker, the dialogue must be " Indent Vd v 





One doy Teddv ond Jack were taking o walk Suddenly Teddjv veiled, I 
thmk I see o pony m Mr Porker's yard* Let's go into the yord ond ploy with 
it Jock soid. It does not look like o pony to rhe I om not going into the 



yord. and I don't thmk that you should " Jock watched wKiIp Teddy rem --v, 



the yard a.one 'Help 1 Help 1 " Teddy yelled You we"? right 1 Th.s isn t o 



ERJC 



pony 1 Teddy rpn ouf of the vord ds Quickly os he could A big bull was 

'' u' .29 

running otter him 





rVl to open JiH sot up arid veiled, "Dad, come 

■x 

he'e 1 Sompcne »s trying t 0 get into my room*" Dad said, "There is no one* 
• t ''e No one was t.'vng to get in '- Jill yelled, "Someone was trying >o 



.i-'t hi. and rh. -p ho Sne pointed to Skip, the dog, who had |ust come 



J ;ind Dad v.cie qlad to see him 



\ 



er|c - 



(lesson continue in same format on Pages 3 and 4) 
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J>- DHd'OO' 1 dooi sorted to open Jill sot up and yelled, "Dad come 
ne r e l Someone ^ *'v»ng to ge r into my room f " Dad said, "There is no one 

ve'e No o^e was t-vmg to get ir ' Jill yelled, "Someone was tryr*g to 

ijM <n. unci 'n^'f- he is She pointed to Skip, the dog, who had |ust come 

• *>h • V- J,,- nnd Dcici were glad ? o see him 



(lesson continue in same format on Page? 3 and 4) 31 
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"Construct" Pormtt 

swr'l third-year composition skills — 
unit 4 lesson 9 ' ' 



J 



Nome 



Uay . 



Allow them 



Urltlnt Appropriately Indented Dialogue In Stories 

4 

. Tell the children they are going to read a story called "Allan' 

to examine the Illustration bricflyr 
. Explain that in the story every time a sentence is indented, it indicates that a 

different person begins to speak. Have the children read the *tor>. Help then 

discover that vh*n either Ronny or Allan begins to speak, the sentence is Indented. 

Remind them that the beginning of the story is alwavs indented. 
. Allow- the children to examine the Jl 1 ust r*t ion orPPage 2 brief r> an3 to read the 

beginning of the story. Have four children read the part* of the four characters.^ 
. Tell the children that th*y are now going to write the eruJlng of the story. fxpla** 

that they should include things the ants say to each other, and thev should indent 

whenever a different "person begins to speak. Suggest that the children refer to the- - 

illustration on Page 3 fur an idea of how to end the story. 
. before they begin writing, help the children *<md the ©roofing directions in the box 

on Page 4. Explain that good writers always re-rja^and correct their stories. 
. Have the children write their endings to thejs/ fofv independently. Five minutes before 
% the end oj the lesson remind them to fol/owthc directions in the Proofing Sox on the 

last page 4 ; 

. Lse the procedures recommended for cor/ection and follow-up in the Teac her *s Guid e . 
Follow-up should emphasize appropriate^ indentation of dialogue 




Allan's Day 

Ajlan was very sad.. He was ten today, but no one had made a party for him 
"I wish I was having a party/' said Allan 

His friend Ronny came by and said. /'Let's hike to Bulldog Hill, Allan." 
"All right/' said Allan He and Ronny hiked to the hill 
Ronny asked, "Isn t this fun' 3 " 

"No, I don't think so/' said Allan sadly. "I want to go home." 
"Look Allan 1 " yelled his fronds as they tumped out from behind the trees 
"We are having a pdrty foKyou 1 " 

"Thank you/' Allan soiq. Hd was so happy that he glowed His friends had. 
made a party for him (after all. _ \ 32 
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Too Much Ram 

\> nad bee^ r a»ning in Ant Town for days Biq^BjII, fhe-head ant, was afraid 
♦ha T ;f f ne r ain didn't stoo soon, the qnts woold be washed away He asked the 
cvvs to he'O him th nk a* a way to stop the -ram 

A^dy Act-Hiii said, 'We can do a ra*n dance f o s T oo the ra n " 

Big B| ; i yehed. R5i r dances don't stoo ra^n'" 

J * f ^D 5 °Q Ji°" said We con vvish very *^a r d ^o- the r a<r. w.«: stop " 
No, to* s r «6 good yelled Big Bi : i 

i ccn heio. Lff f ie Uliy said I don* know how f o stop the ram, but I , 
k-'ow ^ow we co" <eep *ro^ being washea away 
+ B.gBs! sa-a HjTy, te»! us " ■ 
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APPENDIX B 

1971-72 LEV El. 3 COMPOSITION SKILLS TEACHER'S GUIDE 




SWRL THIRD-YEAR COMPOSITION SKILLS EXERCISES 
TEACHER'S GUIDE-SPRING, 1972 

The SWRL Third-Year Composition* Skills Exercises are a series of 
lessons designed to develop children's composition skills in bath ex- 
pository and fiction writing. Some exercises are designed to teach - 
specific composition skills such as punctuation, capitalization, and 
indenting, Other exercises are designed to have children use the skills 
when planning, writing and editing their own. compositions. ^ 

The Entire program kt the second-grade ^evel consists of 60 les- 
sons divided into five four-week units of 12 lessons each. However, 
only three units (36 lessons) are being tried out this spring. To 
complete these three units by the end of May, lessons should be com- 
pleted at the rate of at least two per week, beginning in mid-January. 
Twenty-five minutes should be scheduled for each lesson. 

i 
I 

MATERIALS 
T 

The Third-Year .Composition Skill? lessons include 11 pupil exer- 
cises for each unit and a unit test designed tt> identify children who 
need kdditional practice on, skills taught in the unit. A ^pink teacher's 
set of all lessons is also provided which contains procedures for intro- 
ducing each lesson and for greeting children's responses. 

4 * 

' * . 1 

? GENERAL TEACHING PROCED URES 

The follg^ing general teaching procedures are essential if the child- 

ren are- to derive the maximum benefit from the lessons. These procedures 

are the result of comments and suggestions by teachers participating 

in previous tryouts of the prpgram at various grade levels: 

.It is b*st to schedule regular 25-minute time blocks on specific 
days each week. Allow 5 to 10 minutes fot feedback and correction 
the foiling day or later in the week. t 



-2- 



.Introduce each lesson by following the lesson procedures on the 
pink teacher's copy of the lesson. 

.The children will be able to complete many of the lessons inde- 
pendently after you have worked through the first page with them. 
This will free you to work with other children on reading or some 
other activity. 

.During lessons which introduce a new skill or lesson format, cir- 
culate among the children to help those who are having difficulty. • 
As the exercises become more complex, increased, explanation and 
individual help may be needed. 

.Tha^e may be some words presented in the lessons which the child- 
ren will have difficulty reading. The amount of help the children 
need with the vocabulary of the lessons will help determine which 
exercises require continued teacher assistance after the lesson 
has been introduced. 

.In the lessons where they are to write complete stories, certain 
children will need help in planning their stories through to the 
end before they begin writing. Too often children (and adults) 
begin writing without knowing what it is they want to say. 

.After children have completed a lesson, always encourage them 
to proofread and correct their papers before handing them in. 
Linguistic research has shown that children can usually identi- # 
fy and correct most of their errors in this manner. t 



Follow-up is an essential oart of the Composition Skills instruc 



tion. The follow-up procedures below involve the minimum amount of teach- 
er time necessary, to insure effective pupil learning from the exercises. 

.As soon as possible after a child has completed an exercise, read 
it and mark the mistakes which the child should correct. 

.Always have each child correct the errors he makes on his exercise. 
He should write in each change or correction even if it only in- 
volves copying a correction indicated by the teacher. (In the 
more open-ended composition- type exercises, it is not necessary 
to mark all errors on a paper. Only the child 1 *- single most 
frequent mistake or errors relating to immediately preceding lessons 
should be marked.) 

.When several children make the same type of mistake on an exercise, 
describe the mistake and how to correct it to the entire group or 
class. Then have each child check his paper to see if he made this 
mistake. All children who made the mistake should correct it on 
their papers at this time. 



FOLLOW-UP PROCEDURES 
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• Use well-written or interesting compositions as models for the 
rest of the class by having them read alouovor posting them on 
the bulletin hoard. \ . 

^.Praise individual children, the group, or the clSsrs^whenever they 
do well, on an exercise. Try to find something good about each 
child* s writing 'during the course of the program. Encourage the 
children to not only write correctly , *but to be creative and en- 
joy writing. 

SWRL REQUIREMENTS 

f 

. Teacher feedback is essential to the improvement of the program. 

SWRL Program* are revised and improved primarily through teacher comments 

and suggestions. There are a number of things that you will be asked 

to do to help SWRL*evaluate the program. 

.Jot down comments and suggestions as you use the exercises. f 
Be sure to note the following things: 

.particular types of exercises that the children 
seemed to enjoy 

.particular lessons that were too difficult or boring 
for the children 

.instances in which the teacher instructions and , , 
procedures were unclear or insufficient < 

.instances when you generated additional activities 
» or instruction 

.After e^ch lesson, raQdomly select five completed exercises by 
keeping lessons of every fifth child on your roll sheet. Keep 
lessons of a different five children each time until you have 
collected lessons from every child, then repeat the order. Keep 
all unit tests. At the end of each unit forward to SWRL the 
five samples of each lesson and all Criterion Tests in the en- 
ve lope provided. 

.Toward the conclusion of the program tryout at the end of May, 
SWRL wilTposttest the children. A meeting will also be held 
\ with all participating teachers- and a SWRL representative-. We 
will very much want to receive your suggestions and comments 
about the program at this meeting.* 
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POSTTEST ADMINISTRATION DIRECTIONS 
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Directions: 



•-Give each child a pencil and answer sheet. 

•Tell the children that they are going to practice writing. 

-Ask each child t f o pu£ his *>ame on his answer sheet. 

-Tell the children that you are going to read them some sentences. 

-Explain that 'they should try to write the sentences as you read 

them. J 
-Tell the children that they should try to write and spell each word 

as best they can. 

-Ask the children to listen carefully, as you will say each sentence 

only two times. ^ 
,-Begin reading each sentence. Say the words slowly once. Wait about 
. 5 seconds, then repeat the sentence. 

-Check that the children are writing on the appropriate line. 

1. iShe fell. 

2. He is Sam. ^ 

3. Is she sad? 

4. I sat on the hill. ^ 

5. Will Nat win? J 

6. Mom said, M Do you wane-, it?" 
J. Is it May 25, 1972? } 

8. "You can pet Ed," said Dad/ 

: 7^— : 

PART 'II - \> r 

Directions: 

-Ask the children to turn to the next page. 

-Explain that they are going to write a story about the picture at 

the # top of the page. 
-Read the following introduction to the children. Do not elaborate 
. on this introduction. 

Ann and Bud appear to be going away. Write a story about 
where they are going,, what they will do once they get there, 
and why they seem to be so happy. Include some things that 
Ann and % Bud say to each other while in the car. 

-Point out the firfct line and explain that they, should write the 
title of their story on it before they begin actually writing 
the story. 

-After IS minutes tell. the children to stop. Read them the following 
directions: 

Stop writing. 

Go back and re*ad your story to yourself. If you find mistake*, 
" change them to % n$ake them right. 

* * . - i 

-Wait 3 minutes, and then collect all frhe papeTS. 
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SWRL •THIRD-YEAR COMPOSITION SKILLS PROGRAM 
Spring, 1972 
TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



The SWRL Third-Year Composition Skills Program is still bein^fctvefop^d 
and refined. In order that we may evaluate and further improve the program, 
it is essential that we obtain your- comments , criticisms, and suggestions • 
with this questionnaire. Thank you". 

1. Please indicate the last exercise completed by your children. (If 
you* children were not grouped,* please complete Group 1 only.) 



26 children; Uftit 4 

children; Unit 

children; Unit 



Exercise 10 

Exercise 

Exercise 



Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 

Non-participants: children 

Comments : 



2. Is the program appropriate for most of your children? 

X yes no 

Comments: 

most of the program was appropriate 



/ 

,9 



3. What was the overall reaction of your class to the program 

very enthusiastic fairly unenthusiastic 

fairly enthusiastic very unenthusiastic 

neutral 



Comments: 

occasionally, some of the children were frustrated 



4. How long was each lesson, on the average? 

less* than 15 minutes 25 to 35 minutes 

15 to 25 minutes X more than 35 minutes 



Comments: 

on the average, the length of the lessons was almost an hour 



5. Were the teacher directions, for each exercise clear and helpful to 
administering the lessons? 

X yes no * did not use 

Comments: 

some directions were not clear and helpful 



6. Was the Teacher's Guide clear and complete? 

yes X no did not use 

Comments: 

seldom referred to the Teacher's Ciuide 
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7. Would you use the prograin again? 

X yes no 

Connie n t s ; 
definitely 

r ' * 

8. May we please have your conments ahd suggestions on the four units- of 
the program: P 

a) Unit 1: Transition 

a. only used it with six children; b. would like to use it with tfre 
entire class, as it's- a good- drill. 

b) Unit 2; Emphasis on avoiding sentence strings and run-^ms, and 
identifying paragraphs 

a. ^thought of it ^as a -test; b. followed directions to the letter; 
c. did pot help time children once they started working;, d. slnc<: 
sentence st r ing s cpiltf be done two ways, the lessons were not clear. 

c) Unit 3: Eso^mys on writing friendly letters, descriptive language, 
and paragraphs * * 

a. children caught on quickly; b. children thought this was most fun 
of all units; c. directions should be changed to have children just 
cross out the capital letter, and not rewrite the entire word. 

d) tJnit 4: Emphasis, on dialogue in stories 

a. some parts seem too difficult; b. some sections should be post- 
poned and others given more practice; c. Lessons 1-4 progressed too 
rapidly. 

9. Please write below specific* comments, criticisms, or suggestions not 
already covered. You may want to comment on individual exercises, 
illustrations, or specific problems you encountered. 
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P KOCH AM i THIRD YEAR COMPOSITION SKILLS .C>*XOKb Cil*W.:) • • •. 1 ^rin- # 1972, Tryout 
DATKi 2/23/72 UNIT U UXt.OS: Unit 2, Lesson 12 

SCHOOLi Vista Grande^ LKSSON U^CHiniOlii Unit Criterion Check 

T EACH Kit i Mrs, Lawrence 5TZ£ £ Ltvkl Of CivQUi': entire class (26) 

nostly gifted 

OBSERVERi cinny Supple TlH'd Si'AX; 1*30 - 2;00 



OBSERVATION \ 



All the children are at the same level in the Composition Skills Program. 
Since this was a unit test, the teacher gave a slight introduction, telling the 
children to do the first page and double-check before they turned the papers over. 
They should wait for instructions for Page 2, although several of the children 
went ahead unintentionally. The teacher had provided crayons and paper so those 
children who Finish early would wait quietly while the others finish. Instructions 
for Page 2 were given, and the children then worked quietly on their own. At 
the end of Page 2 the teacher asked if the, children had double-checked their papers, 
waking sure the "X's" were -in the right places. 

On the third page the teacher asked the children to jbt down ideas for what 
they eat for breakfast ^and what they eat for lunch. Then they could eo on to 
write their stories, being sure to double-check their work, ^he teacher said 
she'd remind the*n to double-check before the end of the periTrt. The children 
worked very quietly and industriously, appearing to be quite sure of themselves. 
Five minutes before the papers were to be collected, the teacher told the children 
to double-check all their work. Then the heads of the rows collected the lessons. 



) 
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v < INFERENCES & IMPLICATIONS 

(Related to Teacher Procedures— TP, Material— X, Other— 
There are no definite instructions given in the Teacher Procedures' for the Plan- 
ing Box, except an example, rherefore, the teacher thought "ideas"meant just 
word ideas rather than sentence ideas. The word ideas threw the children for a 
loop when they went to write the actual story, and their work ha~5 been going 
downhill ever since (according to :irs. Lawrence). The Teacher Procedures should 
clearly state "sentence ideas'* rather than "ideas". 

The children found paragraphing to be very simple. However, it is extremely 
difficult for the children and the teacher to recognize and correct strings and 
run-ons. The Teacher Procedures were unclear to thi,s teacher, and she had many 
"sleepless nights". Apparently the teacher wants a definite rule concerning 
which "and" or "so" to take out rather than having the choice left to her and the 
class. ■ 
All through the unit the Children and the teacher have worked together on the . j 
first page, then the children have gone on to do the other pa^es on their own. , 
The Teaucher Procedures for the unit test should make it immediately clear that 
the teacher should stop the children after each page, not allowing them to con- 1 
tinue until the next instructions are given, rhe children went ahead during this 
test because they were so used to r.oinj ahead in the other lessons. j 
Tins teacher feels that the children lose some creativity because they are so 
worried about run-ons, strings, frnrnents, capitals, periods, etc. ! 
The lessons take lonr.er than 20 - 25 minutes. Since the^childron work so hard 
and so long on the lesions on Koncl.ivs and TWadays, the teacher provides films , 
on Thursdays and Fridays to "relieve" the children! j 




PROGRAM: THIR^pAR COMPOSITION SKILC? (SECOND GRADE) . . .Spring, 1972, Tryout 

DATE:. March 22, 1972 UNIT & LESSON:^ Unit 3 Lesson 8 

SCHOOL: Vista Grande LESSON DESCRIPTION: paragraphing in friendly v 

letters 

TEACHER: Mrs. Betty Lawrence SIZE & LEVEL OF GROUP: total class (24 children) 

all above average 
OBSERVER: Lee Trithart TIME AN: 1:18-1:33 (15 mln;) 



OBSERVATION . • 

1. The teacher settled the whole class and obtained silence and ah appearance 
of attention. 

2. The teacher read the lesson directions almost word for word, very slowly. 

3. The teacher had one child stand and read aloud the sample letter. (M\s had 
already been inserted in this letter at the appropriate places to begin 

new paragraphs 

4. The teacher and students discussed how th£ pictures above the letter 
corresponded to paragraph breaks within the lecter. (The teacher asked 

how the pictures corresponded to the paragraphs and a student answered. The • 
teacher summarized what the ^tudent had said, pausing significantly at 
certain points at which time a student or students chimed in with what the 
next word should be.) 

5. The teacher had the students open their lessons so tha page 2 only showed. 
She said that the top picture talked about the first paragraph and the 
bottom picture about the second. She told them to read the letter silently 
to themselves without making any marks on the page. When they had finished, 
the teacher asked how many knew where the second paragraph began. Only 2 
children were observed who didn't rais^ their hand$. 

6. The teacher had the class look at the rest of the lesson. She pointed 
out that they would do another letter with a picture and that then they . 
would have to paragraph letters without pictures to help them. She said, 
however, that they were doing so well she was sure they could do it. 

7. Before the students started their individual work, the teacher asked 
them in what ways they could tell when a new paragraph started. 

Student 1: when you see a new person or animal 

Student 2: when the next time starts 
The teacher told the students that before they handed in their papers 
she would reimind them to go back and double check. 

8. The students started working. The teacher walked around among the rows. 
Whenever she saw a student who finished quickly, she reminded him to go 
back and double check. * 

9., At 1:30 (12 minutes after the lesson started) the teacher asked if 
there was anyone at all who wasn't finished. Oue student raised his hand. 
At 1:32 the teacher went back and checked on this on^ student and then 
said she was very proud of him because the reason that he hadn't been 
finished earlier had been because he had gone back and reread every single* 
story and double checked himself.- At 1:33 she started taking up the lessons. 

INFERENCES AND IMPLICATIONS 
(Related to Teacher Procedures — TP, Material — M, Other 0 

1. The teacher did not give the students any knowledge of results ^on the 
adequacy of their paragraphing in the second letter before having them 
do letters 3,4, and 5 on their own. She merely asked how many of them 
knew the answer without actually calling on anyone to say what the answer . 
was or stating it herself. The two children who did not. indicate that they 
had figured out the answer did not recieve any particular attention. The 
teacher did not seem to be aware that she had missed the* point of going 5® 



over the second letter with the students. 

2. The follow-up procedures for the previous lesson were not observed but 
were described to me by the teacher since they had occurred the day before. 
Ojfrly 2 children out of the class had not had perfect scores. These children 
Jiad been taken aside and their mistakes explained to them. The teacher 

had announced to the rest of the class as a whole that they had done very 
well. The papers had not been handed back. 

3. The class was clearly largely .composed of students of superior ability. They 
had no difficulty with the lesson whatsoever. Because of the class's fast 
reading rate,, the lesson was finished in much less than the time allotted. 

In general, the teacher followed the teacher procedures very closely. The 
class seemed like an ideal trial for the materials. It seems that if this 
class has trouble with certain lesson types, it is likely that the lesson 
types need to be reorganized. * From my conversation with the teacher before 
class, this seems to have been the case with lessons in Unit 2. It's 
particularly unfortunate that Unit 2 did not work out well since, because 
the class did not deal much with transition, this Unit was the teacher's and 
class's introduction to the SWRL Composition Skills Program. The assumption 
was that the whole program was going to continue in a like vein and a 
negative attitude toward the materials inevitably followed. Fortunately, 
the teacher likes Unit 3 very much. The kids like the materials and she 
feels that they are learning. The lessons have the additional bonus 
that they deamnd little class time, and little teacher time outside of class 
is required for correction. 

4. The teacher made a particular point »f editing, giving it more emphasis 
than was actually called for in the teacher prpcedures. She mentioned to 
the children that they should "double check" several times and particularly 
praised those students whom she observed editing. 

5. A high level of achievement was expected of the students. This may 
have had some bearing on the fact that it was received from them. 



riiOCKANi THIRD YEAR COMPOSITION SKILLS (SECOND GRADE) » , •Spring, 1972, Tryout 
,>ATK « Apr!I 2? » 1972 UNIT L LKSSON, "nit*4. Lesson 4 • 

SCHOOL! Vista Grande LKSSON DESCRIPTION! Construct* - Fill in quotation 

TF . ri . .... ^ m . aarks, con>s # periods, quest ioi 

TEACI,r.ai Mrs. Lawrence mrk , and #xelMat ion po,^ ln 

stories. ) 

OBSERVER i Mki Beuagarten TIME SPAN t liSO - 2il0 

SIZE AND LEVEL OF GROUP i 26 children - entire class. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



, t ' 

The teacher bsgsn th* 1st son by tolling tht chi ldro*. *hat Lesson 4 is Bade up of 
dUlogue. Dialogue is what .people sey. She explained that Ki. ana Bud are the 
°° y * ^J 1 * ?«««tration. They are telling their father about an adventure they 
naa. she eaphasited chat the children aust pot quotation aarks around everything 
thet Kia, Bud and Dad say., 

The teacher went on to remind the children that when the words "serosa" or "yell" 

! ? * •* nt#nc *» lfc l « • cue that one should use an exclamation point. 
When ask is found in a sentence, it is a cue that one should use a question 
mark e 

e» * 

The teacher then wrote the first two sentences on the board and had two children fill 

in the punctuation. Both children seeead to have trouble placing the quotation 

asrks in relation to the other punctuation aarks. The teacher explained the way 
this 4s done. 7 

e 

Next, the teacher asked the children to do the first page independently. As they 
worked, she went around to their desks to check their work and to help those who 
were having trouble. 

fil! 0 * th T chlldr#n »»ving trouble with the first page, the teacher stopped 
thee. She again discussed with thea the placeaant of quotation aarks in relation 
to other punctuation aarks. The teacher also reminded then to be sure to put 
coaass in the proper places, and to sake their cosaas large so that she could 
distinguish thea froa periods. The teacher drew an exaaple of a coaaa and a 
period on the board. 

* * 

The teacher then told the children to go on with the lesson. She reainded thea 
to go back and proofread when they were finished. As the children worked, the 
teacher went around and helped those who were having trouble. 

I h !,i!*.r!! t «>"»n •rrors aake by the children weret (A) Reversing the order of 
a quotation aark and sosa other punctuation aark that caaa next to it.Kl.a. "Then 
" " W •» HUl^. said Kia). (B) Leaving out the coaaa., i.e 23 

!.n n KiS!) in8 ln "* 7"" b ™""< " T ""»" - —thing 

8. When the children were .finished, the teacher collected the lessons. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 
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INFERENCES AND IMPLICATIONS 
(Related to Teacher Procedures--TP, Materials-- M f Other — 0) 

1. The tuchir felt that Unit 4 vat going too fast for the children. She suggested M 
that the children be given More practice on putting in quotation narks before 

they go on to put in other punctuation with the quotation marks* In order to 

keep the children fron becoming too frustrated, the teacher has been supplement*, 

ing the lessons with practice and review activities of her own. She Mentioned 
that she had given then son practice in the torn ing before I cane. 

2. The teacher said that her correction process consisted of circling ill the 
incorrect answers and handing the lessons back to the children the next day. 

. The children were then to correct their errors. The teacher drew a star on 
perfect papers. 

3. The teacher Mentioned that in Lesson 3, the corns in the boxes to the side m 
were such too snail. The children copied then exactly and it was difficult 

for the teacher to distinguish between a period and a cosm. 

», 

6. The teacher also nade sons suggestions for inproving previous units. She said M 
it would have been helpful for the children to have done Unit 1 at the beginning 
of the senester. She felt Unit 2 went too quickly. She thought that sentence 
strings should not be dealt with at all. It was too difficult for the children 
to distinguish between a conpound sentence and a sentence string. If instruction 
on sentence strings is to be included, no re lessons should be devoted to it before 
the children go on to work with run-on sentences. The teacher thought that Unit 
3 was very good. 
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PROGRAM: THIRD YEAR COMPOSITION SKILLS (SECOND GRADE) • . .Spring, 1972,. Tryout 



DATE: Thursday, May 4, 1972 UNIT & LESSON.' Unit 4 Lesson 6 

SCHOOL: Vista Grande ' LESSON DESCRIPTION: Using Dialogue in Stories 
TEACHER: Ms. Betty Lawrence SIZE & LEVEL OF GROUP: entire class, above average 
.OBSERVER: Lee Trithart TIME SPAN: 1:20-2:05 



OBSERVATION 

1. At 1:15 the class came in from recess. Their SWRL lessons were already on 
their desks. At 1:20 the class was quieted down and the teacher told the children 
to look at the first page of the lesson. (The first page contained three model 
pictures and a model story that went with them.) The teacher pointed out to the 
children that in the first picture, the bear was talking,, that in the second 
picture the ant was talking, and that in the third picture something extra had 
been added to tell about the story, (this was the narration.) The teacher then « 
started going over the pictures accompanying the model story a second time, more 
thoroughly. She went over the pictures one by one, asking what the punctuation * 
mark was at the end of each qu#te and then asking what the word was that had given 
the hint that this was what th^ punctuation mark was supposed to be. All but one 
of the children gave the correct answer immediately. The one who didn't said 
he hadn't had his hand raised (which was true; all of the other children called on 
had had their hands raised) and the teacher* said that he and the boy next to him 
could answer better if they paitf attention. (They had been talking to each other 
fairly .quietly, but nevertheless not paying attention to the lesson.) At the 
time that the teacher was asking the class about the ending punctuation marks 
in the dialogue and the key worc^s associated with these ending punctuation marks, 
the following chart was on the board behind her. She never referred' to it nor 
did I see children craning theirl necks to see it. 

1 

said 



asked 



\ yelled • 
\ screamed 
\ shouted 



In the model story accompanying the L last picture, the material not included in 
quotes was again pointed out as "something extra." The teacher then said, "Today 
I want you to try to do this too." \Her statement was met with low'maans from the 
children. The teacher^aid she thought they could do it. 

2. The teacher pulled out a regular qlassroom storybook and showed the children 
how much of the story was the "extra* I material. She then told them* to remember 
the novels they had written and how much they had put in that was extra to help 
other people better understand the story they were telling. (About the "novels": 
The teacher had taken the pieces of cardboard that were at the back of each packaged 
Unit 4 of TYCS and had, tut them in half to make the two covers of a book.. The children 
had written fairly long stories on sheets the size of one of the cardboard halves. 
The stories had included .dialogue. The stories were written first in pencil, corrected, 
and then the pencil tx^fced over in black magic marker. Pictures to accompany the 
stories were drawn and colored in. The! stories and pictures were bound in between 
the cardboard covers in such, a way that! as each page was tur t ned, a picture appeared 
an the lefthand side and story text was on the right. The children had seen the 
whole business together so that it was actually bound like a book. They ^had put 
colored paper over the covers. These b<(oks made by the children were the novels 
the teacher was referring to.) 



•PROGRAM: THIRD YEAR OOMPOSITIOljt SKILLS (SECOND GRADE). . .Spring, 1972, Tryout 
pATE: Thursday, M^ry 4, 1972 UNIT & LESSONS Unit 4 Lesson 6 

S0HOOL: Vista Grande ' LESSON DESCRIPTION: Using Dialogue in Stories 

♦ ■ 
TflKHER: .Betty Lawrence SIZE LEVEL OF* GROUP: entire class, abovat average 



OBSERVER: Lee Trithart 



TIME SPAJI: 1:20-2:05 



OBSERVATION 



3^ The teacher told the children 



to open their lessorfs. She went over the. pictures 



one bygone asking whd the* char acte rs in the picture were and who was talking. When 



the class turned over to the back 



were*Lots of giggles, some conversation, and one long whistle. 



Th6 teacher said, "Do you think 
narratiye?" She was answered with 
and said they could pretend that tl 
tell somebody the story about the 
an excellent idea and had the girl 
her* 



(c6nt.). 



ide so that they could see the third picture, there 



n this story you coutd combine talking with 
low moans knd "No's." One girl raised her hand 
ey made the pictures and that they wanted to 
pictures. The teacher said phe thought this was 
Repeat what she had said so everyone could hear 



4. The ^teacher saidy* "Let's revi 
been written on the board behind hei 




second. 11 The following sentences had already 

1. sally asked may we go now . » 

2. you tricked me Welled the giant 
3.. tHey are looking at us said gretchen 

4. mary said please come here ^ „ 

5. there.it goes yelled sam 

6. ° where are y^u gbing asked Catherine 

The teacher vjfnt through the sentences \one^ by one filing on children ,^^king them 
which words were the ones that had been\ spoken, where the quotatlgm-majks went, 
what other punctuation marks wefll in the sentence, where they wentt and what the 
key words were that told then what punctuation mark went at the end of the quote. 
Most of the answers given were right. 

5. The teacher held up the SWRL lesson arid said that the children were to write 
what Ed was saying to Nat, what Nat was sayine to Ed, and # then whatNthe lion was 
saying to those poor little mice. She said that in the last picture they could • 
add narration. She then turned to me,and\asked if the children were tq do their 
stories just the way SWRL had done its story or if they could add narration in 
all three pictures, t said they could add\ narration in all three pictures if they 
wanted to. The teacher turned to the Children and said that there were two ways 
they could *do their stories: one way was to\ put narration just in the third, 
picture, and the other was to put it in all\ three pictures. 



6. The teacher said she still thought she sa 
she explained it again saying that it was th 
story to help people understand it better, 
questions. There were four or five,- one of 
supposed to capitalize all of the 'letters in 
done on the T-sbirts in the picture, of if th 
letter. The teapher said that to do it right 



so 



some confusion about narration, 
extra material. you put in\your 
he then asked if there were any 
ich was if they (the children) wtere • 
he proper names the way it had be£n 

should just capitalize the first 
;hey would just capitalize the first 



letter. 

The teacher had one studflM read Out loud the\ proofing instructions at the end 
of trffe lesson, and at 1:40 the kinds started writing. 



6i 
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PROGRAM: l^jgU) YEAR COMPOSITION SKILLS (SECOND GRADE) .Spring, 1972, Tryout J 
DATE: Thursday, ^May 4 K 1972 UNIT & LESSON: Unit 4 Lesson 6 ' 
SCHOOL: Vista Grande LESSON .DESCRIPTION: Using Dialogue in Stories 

TEACHER: . Betty Lawrence a * SIZE & LEVEL OF GROUP: entire class, above average 
OBSERVER: Lee Trithart TIME SPAN: 1:30-2:05 * * 



, . * OBSERVATION (cont.) 

\ • ' 

7- As I yalked around the room, about half of the kids seemed to be addina^narration 
to their ,$tbries. The stories were fluent, but there were a fair number c/r punctuation 
mistakes having* to do with the insertion of direct quotes. They were alscX occasionally 
forgetting to paragraph with a change of speaker. As they were proofing, I noticed 
some kids catchirig their mistakes. 

At 1:47 /the first student was finished. The teacher took the lessons up as 
children Kere finished with them. « Shp often asked children if they had double- 
checked^ Wieir papers before, taking the pap£r away. When children finished, they 
started working on the calendars , already on their desks, that. they were making. 
At 2:05 the Idst lessons were taken up. • 



° INFERENCES AND IMPLICATIONS 



(Related .to Teacher Procedures — TP, Material — M, Othjer — 0) 

# 

1. The kids are' getting a lot of supplementary practice on the skills taught 
in the program, Ttife "novels" they did constitute a lot of practice, and the teacher 
said that she had been giving the kids sentences, in class in addition. to their SWRL 
sentences to practice punctuating .direct quotes on./ 

The teacher did not feel that the kids were* able to master the lesson outcomes 
from the Wesson materials alone. She felt tjiat the kids had gotten Lesson 1' 
in Unit 4jpretty well, but* that Lesson 2 had been much more difficult. Determining 
the results, of lesson 2 h^L been complicated by the fact that the commas put on 
the right/ among the select items were of such a form that when the kids copied 
them down the commas looke'd a lot like periods. The teacher said she had had to 
count a lot of items wrong because she wasn't sure which Nwd been written down. 
Eventually she had shown the children another way to make commas, but by then the > 
lesson was over. Lessons* 3 and 4 had been hard for the children also. They had 
madp a lot of mistakes and the teacher had felt that a lot of supplementary work 
had been required. In Lesson 5 tjhe kids had included both narratio'n and dialogue 
when they were supposed to be writing only dialogue, and now in Lessott„6 they were 
having £ hard time understanding exactly what this now thing was that they were 
supposed to be putting in. . * 

Suggestions for lessons: + 
Lesson 1 : okay • 
Lesson 2: change the form of the commas on the right. 

Give more practice on the skill taught in the lesson. , 
Lesson 3: give more practice on the skill taught id the lesson. 
Lesson 4: give more practice on the skill taught in the lesson. 
Lesson 5: Som& kids start writing narration in with their dialogue 
without instruction in this lesson. Is this an error? • 
Lesson 6: fciange the names on the sweatshirts from 11 11 and "What" 
to " ."fnd "Mat.* ^ 
Give more examples of narrafl^pn vs. dialogue. (At the end 
of the one-sentence-rlong example of narration in the moflel 
story, the kids still weren't completely sure what narration 
was • ) * 



PROGRAM:* THIRD YEAR COMPOSITION SKILLS (SECOND 6RADE) . . .Springy 1972, Tryout 
DATE: Thursday, May 4, 1972" UNIT & LESSON: Unit 4 Lesson 6 
SCHOOL: Vista Grande # LESSON DESCRIPTION: Using Dialogue in Stories 
TEACHER: Betty Lawrence SIZE & LEVEL OF GROUP: entire class, above average 
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> * * INFERENCES AND IMPLICATIONS (ccmt.) 
. (Related to Teacher Procedures—TP Material— M, Other~0) 
Lesson 6: (cont\) * 

-Change either the directions* or the model story so that 
it is clarified whether both dialogue arid narration are 
to be written only in response to the. third picture in . i 

the story series or to all three pictures. . 
-It may be that it would be easier to start # the kids off . * 

writing narration and then to have them start adding 
^ dialogue rathet than vice versa. * 

* * 

2. The lesson went quite a bit overtime. This must I. think largely be blamed 
on the inadequacy of the materials. A lo£ of review work h^d to be conducted. * 

and because no discrimination training had beei^ given oh the difference 
between narrative aiid dialogue*; time had to be taken up explaining "thi$ at 
length. Even after \he several explanation's, it Was my ^impression that around 
half the kids w^uld initially have had* trouble .telling the difference. Some 
pf the kids went slightly overtime with the writing* assignment, but this was 
.not a major factor in khe large amount of overtime the lesson ran into. 



3. The class was well be 
problems. The kids started 
there was a slightly 
enthusiasm about "the pictur 
but. the difficulty of the 




lowered the normally positive Nattitude of the class. 



and there were really no disruptions due to discipline 
dutifully writing when told to do so'. Nevertheless 
r e attitude toward starting the work. The class's 
sequence probably helped to dispel this somewhat, 
idiately preceding l^gso^is seemed to haVe temporarily 
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PROGRAM: THIRD YEAR COMPOSITION SKILLS (SECOND GRADE) .. .Spring, 1972, TrjJout 
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OBSERVATION 

\* The class came in from recess at 1:15. Their SWRL lessons were already 
on their desks. They sat down, got themselves arranged, and the lesson 
was started by the time I looked at my watch at 1:20. The teacher directed 
their attention to the model planning box on page 1 of the lesson. She 
told them that #1 told them what the problem was, #2 how they wanted to 
solve the problem, and #3 what actually happened. She then had the story 
read out loud by assigning the parts of characters and narrator to different 
children. After*"the story was read, the teacher returned to the planning 
box and said that #1 listed the problem of the -story. She asked what the 
problem of the story was. One child raised his hand and read the words > 
next to #1 in the planhing box. The teacher then said that #2 lists the 
middle of tHi story or how they want to solve the problem. She asjted how 
Pam and Timmy wanted to solve the problem. One student raised his hand and 
read the words next to 42 in the planning box. The teacher then said that 
#3 tells what actually happens. She Ssked what this was and a student 
raised his hand and read the words next to #3 in the planning .box. 

2. The teacher told the children to open their booklets to page 2 and 

to look at the planning box. She asked how many numbers were in the planning 
box and was correctly answered by a chorus of "3." Tre teacher asked 
what #1 told. One studeftt held up his hand and read the words next to 
0. She asked what #2 JjpXd. There were a series of wrong answers. (# f s 
2 and 3 were not filledfln for the students.) The teacher stopped the answers 
and said that #2 would iell how they wanted to solve the problem^and #3 would 
tell what actually happened. The teacher then assigned the 4 p a ^^[ of characters 
(she was narrator) in the storj beginning and had the beginning reail." Sift 
told the kids to fill in the planning box and once again reminded them 
that #1 should be what the problem was, #2 should tell your idea of how ttjey 
can get out of the forest* and #3 should tell what actually happens. She 
told them not to start writing their stories until she had gone around 
and looked at their planning boxes. One boy raised his haad and asked 
if they had to use the pictures in filling out the planning boxes. The 
teacher said the pictures w&re there to help them. He asked if they could 
make up their own stories and the teacher came back and asked me ."if they ' 
had to go by the pictures and I said they should. When the teacher told 
the class this, they groaned loudly. t 

3. The students started writing in the planning boxes. After the teacher 
had gone around fqr a minute checking .them, she said she wanted to 1 
interrupt for a minute. She told them not to write dialogue in the 
planning box and that they shouldn% write a little bitty story. They 
should write their ideas for how Barry and Bobby got out of the wooods. 

The students started writing again and the teacher went around checking 
them. She said after about a minute of checking' that she hated to keep ] 
t interrupting but she wanted them to put their fingers on //2. She held 
up the 2hd picture and went around it in a circle with her finger. She 
said, "Next to #2 you write your idea for how they get* out of the woods.' Fit 
goes with this picturdf. " The teacher continued around the classroom checking. 

As I went around the class checking it seemed that somewhat less than* 
half the class was actually vriting in the planning boxes what they were J 

' 'f 
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OBSERVATION (cont,) 

actually supposed to be writing* Some were writing sentence fragmei^ts in the 
idea box. Some were making descriptive statements about the pictures. 
Others were writing sequential story statements that didn't necessarily 
say anything about "how they wanted to solve the problem and .what really 
happened." 

4, At 1:35 the teacher said, ?f Now that you've written down your ideas, / 
I want you* to write the whole story being sure to include plenty of dialogue. 
At 1:38 the children started writing their stories and at 1:43 the first* 
student finished. As students finished they put their lessons at the top 

of their desks and started on othei work they had. In general the students 

were including good dialogue fitf their stories and punctuating it properly. There 

was a standard procedure for kids who needed more writing room of stapling 

extra writing sheets onto the lesson. The teacher pointed out to me one 

of the kids who needed an extra sheet as the boy who .had written only 19 

words on his pretest story. In the end he needed two extra sheets and 

was still writing when the teacher called time. One student I observed 

went back and changed her planning box after writing her story. Another 

student^was pointed out to me as one who normally wrote very little and 

tjhat illegibly. Today, for unexplained reasons, he had written two pages in * 

good handwriting, 

5, At 1:52 the teacher told everyone that if they had not already done so, they , ? 
should go back and double check because double checking was so important. 

At 2:00 the teacher said they should be finishing. At 2:05 she said, 
"Boys and girls, some of your are just writing beautifully, but I'm afraid 
we're going to have to stop. Will the heads of rows please collect the 
papers?" 




INFERENCES AND IMPLICATIONS 
(Materials — M, TeacherProcedures — TP, Other — 0) 

1, The kids continue to receive a lot of outside work. When I went in TP 
(Wed, aft,) the model story from the previous lesson which they had done 

Tues, aft. was on the board unparagraphed and without dialogue punctuation-. M 
The kids were supposed to add the appropriate punctuation and paragraph the 
story properly for their English lesson on Wed. 

In addition on Wed,* morning the kids had done an exercise in which they 
came to the frori of the class and verbally made up a story which included 
dialogue. As they wfere talking th£ teacher wrote the story on the board. 
Rids from the class as a whole supplied the appropriate punctuation and 
paragraphing for the story as it was written on the board. 

At the end of our lesson on dialogue vs. narration, the kids were still 
having trouble making the discrimination. The practice the teacher has . - 

given the class in making this discrimination by assigning character and 
narrator parts when reading stories' including dialogue appears to have 
brought class performance to a fairly high level on this task, 

2. The teacher mentioned a tendency on the part of the children to paragraph M 
everytime someone starts to speak ratker than with just a change, of speaker 

^when both narration and dialogue are involved in the paragraphing 
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INFERENCES AND IMPLICATIONS (cont a .) 

decisions. If this is considered an acceptable way to paragraph, it might 
be an easier discrimination for kids to make and more easily taught than 
the present way. 

3. The kids did not seem to immediately catch" onto our idea of the story M 
beginning, middle, and end as being the problem, steps taken to solve the 
problem, /and solution to the problem. The teacher explained the beginning, 
middle, knd end in terms analogous to ours but never exactly used our formula- 
tion. It is possible that we aren't using the most obvious and universal 
formulation of the^oeginning, middle, and end of a story. 

4* The practice in writing the kids have gotten in the program has clearly 0 

paid off in terms of fluency. Their punctuating and paragraphing skills 

seem to have been fairly adequately developed by the structure presented 

in our program and by the voluminous amounts of additional practice given by 

the teacher. Making up the stories and writing them seems to be moderately 

rewarding for at least some of them* At the time of the observation their 

p] MMiljpT skills seemed not to have developed to a sufficient level to 

be an aid to their writing. 

5. Planning done for the kids by us in* terms of picture cues and formatting M 

did not appear to be very popular with some students. It could not be 

determined from the lesson whether this was because a) they had difficulty with/ 

disliked following any sort of plan, or because b)the plan stifles their 

creativity or both. It is possible that learning how to write a story, 

given the plan is an enroute objective to learning how to plan and write a 

story. 



